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THE INFLUENCE OP BERNARD MANDBVILLE 
By P. B. Kate 

Even to scholars Bernard Mandeville's Fable of the Bees is now 
little more than a name and the recollection of a long-dead scandal. 
Yet the book had an extraordinary effect on the history of thought, 
an effect international in scope and still felt. Indeed, so great was 
Mandeville's influence that he can, I believe, be shown to be a 
major dignitary of eighteenth century thought. To demonstrate 
this is the aim of the present paper. 

After this introduction it may seem a humorous anti-climax to 
answer the question: What was The Fable of the Bees? but the 
way in which history has slighted the work renders such an answer 
necessary. The book opens with a twenty-page rhymed allegory 
called The Grumbling Hive, first published by itself in 1705. This 
hive is described as made up, like any human state, of the elements 
of selfishness, pride, ambition, viciousness, and dishonesty. Yet 
all this evil is the stuff out of which is made the complicated 
mechanism of a great and prosperous state with 

Millions endeavouring to supply 

Each other's Lust and Vanity (Fable, I, 3). 1 

Indeed, it ia precisely this lust and vanity, as it shows itself in the 
desire for power, the love of splendor, the round of fashions, and 
the give-and-take of prodigality and avarice, that is the motive force 
of the whole commonwealth. 

Thus Vice nurs'd Ingenuity, 
WMch join'd with Time and Industry, 
(Had carry'd Life's Conveniences, 
Its real Pleasures, Comforts, Ease, 
To such a Height, the very Poor 
Liv'd better than the Rich before (Fable, I, 11). 

The bees, however, are not satisfied to have their viciousness 
mixed with their prosperity. All the cheats and hypocrites disclaim 

1 My page references apply equally to a number of editions — to those of 
1724, 1725, 1728, and 1732 of the first part, and to the editions of 1729 and 
1733 of Part II of the Fable. 
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84 The Influence of Bernard Mandeviile 

about the state of theiT country's morals, and pray the gods for 
honesty. This raises the indignation of Jove, who unexpectedly 
grants them their wish. 

But, Oh ye Gods! What Consternation, 
How vast and sudden was th' Alteration! (Fable, I, 13) 

As Pride and Luxury decrease, 
So by degrees they leave the Seas .... 
All Arts and Crafts neglected lie; 
Content, the Bane of Industry, 
Makes 'em admire their homely Store, 
And neither seek nor covet more {Fable, I, 21). 

In this way, through the loss of its vices, the hive at the same 
time loses all its greatness. 

Now comes the moral: 

Then leave Complaints : Fools only strive 

To make a Great an Honest Hive. 

T enjoy the World's Conveniences, 

Be fam'd in War, yet live in Ease, 

Without great Vices, is a vain 

Eutopia seated in the Brain. 

Fraud, Luxury and Pride must live, 

While we the Benefits receive .... 

So Vice is beneficial found, 

When it's by Justice lopt and bound; 

Nay, where the people would be great, ~\ 

As necessary to the State, V 

As Hunger is to make 'em eat {Fable, I, 23-4) . J 

In 1714 Mandeviile republished The Grumbling Hive with a 
prose commentary of about two hundred pages appended. This 
commentary was in the form of some twenty essays — or "Remarks," 
as he called them — each Remark serving as note to some line or 
lines of the little rhymed allegory. This time he named his 'book 
The Fable of the Bees: or, Private Vices Publick Benefits. In 1723 
he added several new passages, among them two long prose essays 
(one of them an attack on charity schools) ; in 1724, he included 
a "Vindication" of his book from the attacks already accumulating ; 
and in 1728 (by title-page, 1729) he published a Part II, of size 
equal to the first volume. 

Obviously, such a framework gave Mandeviile the opportunity of 
incorporating any thought he liked on any topic he liked ; and he 
took advantage of the fact. An extraordinarily fertile speculator, 
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he throws out original or suggestive opinions — some of much in- 
terest — on education, evolution, feminism, criminology, medicine, 
duelling, vegetarianism, public stews, psychology, economics, French 
literature, and theology. Among his educational conceptions, for 
example, is a foreshadowing of the Montessori system (Fable, II, 
183-5 and 211). Then, too, Mandeville's theories in Part II of the 
Fable concerning the evolution of society were quite extraordinary. 2 
He seems unique at the time in appreciation of the great slowness 
of the thing, the small part in it played by the individual, the 
unsteadiness of its progression, and its control by physical law. 
A similar anticipatory modernity will be found in Mandeville's 
embryonic feminism. 3 These, however, are side issues for this 
paper, and are noted merely in passing. 

We shall 'be occupied here with Mandeville's influence in three 
fields only: literature, ethics, and economics. 



Mandeville's purely literary influence was not considerable. The 
Fable had no direct imitators. Its influence was limited to the 
offering of tid-bits for amalgamation or paraphrase by other writers. 
Such an influence, however, it did 'have, and on some big figures — 
chiefly, Pope, Johnson, Adam Smith, and Voltaire. Pope para- 
phrased the Fable both in the Moral Essays and in the Essay on 
Man.* The manuscript of the latter, it should also be noted, had, 

' There are, before Mandeville, only embryonic and fragmentary considera- 
tions of the growth of society from an evolutionary point of view. Of the 
ancients (Horace, Satires, i, iii, Lucretius, De Rerum tiatura, 'book 5, and 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, lines 442-506) Lucretius is the most elabor- 
ate. The moderns until Mandeville added nothing. There is either no or 
slight anticipation of Mandeville in Matthew Hale (Primitive Origination of 
Man), Bossuet (Disoours sw VBistoire Universelle, ed. 1845, pp. 9-10), or 
Temple (Essay upon the Original and Nature of Government) ; nor is he 
anticipated in such works as those of Giordano Bruno, Bodin, Thomas 
Burnet, Whiston, John Woodward, John Keill, or Vico. 

•See Fable, II, 187-9, and also the passage in Mandeville's Virgin TJn- 
mask'd, ed. 1724, pp. 115-7, beginning: " They have enslaved our Sex." 

'Elwin considers the following passages derived from Mandeville: Moral 
Essays, in, 13-14 and 25-26; Essay on Man, n, 129-30, 157-8, and 193-4. 
That the Essay on Man, n, 129-30 and 157-8, owes anything to Mandeville, 
however, is doubtful, although the other lines are probably Mandevillian. 
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instead of the present line II, 240, this direct paraphrase of the 
sub-title of the Fable of the Bees: 

And public good extracts from private vice. 

It is just possible also that Pope derived the famous "To err is 
human, to forgive, divine " from a passage in another well-known 
book by Mandeville — the Free Thoughts. 5 — Dr. Johnson, who said 
that Mandeville opened his views into real life very much, 8 and 
whose economic theories were borrowed from Mandeville, 7 limited 
his literary indebtedness to a passage in one of his Idlers (No. 34), 
which is a paraphrase of a witty portion of the Fable (I, 106), and 
to some able discussions with Boswell about the book. — Adam 
Smith's literary obligation extends to at least one famous passage, 
but this matter will be considered later as incidental to Smith's 
debt to Mandeville in the field of economics. — The literary borrow- 
ings of Voltaire, whose great general indebtedness will also be 
touched on later, consisted in the paraphrasing in French verse of 
some seven pages of the Fable (I, 190-6), Voltaire's poem being 
called Le Marseillois et le Lion (CEuvres, ed. Gamier, 1877-85, X, 
140-8) ; and of passages in Le Mondain and the Defense du Mon- 
dain, and in the Observations sur MM. Jean Lass, Melon et Dutotj 
stir le Commerce, which have parallels in the Fable.* 

All this, however, constitutes an unimportant phase of Mande- 
ville's influence. His great effect was on ethics and economics, and 
a very practical effect it was; no mere interchange of theories, but 
one bound up with the destinies of England and of France. 

Before undertaking an analysis of this effect, however, I wish to 
give some impression of the enormous vogue of the Fable, and the 
eighteenth century's interest in it, for in the light of this vogue 
points of relationship between the Fable and subsequent develop- 
ments take on fuller significance. 

The Fable first attracted attention in 1723, when Mandeville 
added to it his " Essay on Charity and Charity- Schools." There- 

s Free Thoughts (1729), p. 61: "If to err belongs to human fraility, let 
ub bear with their errors." 

* Boswell, Life, ed. Hill, New York, 1889, in, 292. 

T See below, note 66. 

•Derivations from Mandeville in these three works are noted in Andre 1 
Morize's interesting dissertation, L'Apologie du Luxe au XVIIIe Siecle et 
" Le Mondain" de Voltaire (Paris, 1909). 
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upon, the newspapers focussed on it at once, and within a year 
whole books began to be aimed at it. At the same time the public 
commenced to exhaust an edition a year. 9 Then it went into foreign 
editions. 10 Meanwhile, other books by Mandeville were being fre- 
quently printed in England and, translated, on the Continent. 11 
Moreover, his works must have been made familiar to thousands 
who never saw the books by the many reviews of them (often of 
considerable length) in periodicals such as the Bibliotheque Britan- 
nique and the Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, 12 in theological 
bibliographies like those of Masch, Lilienthal, and Trinius, and in 
encyclopedias like Chaufepi6's and the General Dictionary. The 
many attacks, also, on the Fable not only illustrated the fame of 
the book, but diffused this fame still further — a celebrity often 
commented on by contemporaries. 13 The following is a partial list 

'New editions were published in 1724, 1725, 1728, 1729 and 1732 (all by 
Tonson), and of Part II in 1729, 1730, and 1733 (all by Roberts). Further 
editions appeared in 1734, 1755, 1772, 1795, and 1806. 

"French versions in 1740 and 1750; German versions in 1761 and 1818 
and, possibly, 1817. 

"The Treatise of the Bypoohondriack and Hysterick Diseases had three 
or four printings; the Virgin Unmask'd, at least five; the Modest Defence 
of Publick Stews at least six English editions and some nine French ones; 
the Free Thoughts, five English editions, one German edition, an edition in 
Dutch, and four in French. 

"For instance, the Bibliotheque Angloise for 1725 gave the Fable 29 
pages and Bluet's reply to the F able the same amount of space ; the Biblio- 
theque Raisonie for 1729 reviewed the Fable in 44 pages; the Bibliotheque 
Britannique in 1733 gave 52 pages to Mandeville's Origin of Honour; 
Maendelyke Vittreksels for 1723 devoted 71 pages to the Free Thoughts; 
and the Uimowes de Trevoua (1740) allotted the Fable over a hundred 
pages. 

a For instance : "La Piece. . . fait grand bruit en Angleterre " {Biblio- 
theque Angloise for 1725, XUI, 99) ; " Avide lectum est in Anglia et non sine 
plausu receptum " (Reimarus, Programma quo Fabulam de Apibus exam- 
inat, 1726); "The Fable ... a Book that has made so much Noise" 
[Present State of the Republick of Letters for 1728, n, 462) ; " La Fables 
des Abeilles a fait tant de bruit en Angleterre " (preface to French version 
of Fable, ed. 1740, I, i) ; " Nicht nur die Feinde der christlichen Religion, 
sondern auch viele Christen zahlen ihn unter die recht grossen Geister " 
(J. F. Jacobi, Betraohtungen Hber die weisen Absiohten Oottes, 1749) ; 
" Such is the system of Dr. Mandeville, which once made so much noise in 
the world " (Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. 1759, p. 486) ; 
" La f ameuse fable des abeilles ... fit un grand bruit en Angleterre " 
(Voltaire, (Euvres Computes, ed. Gamier, 1877-85, xvn, 29). 
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of some of the better known men who at some time gave him specific 
and often sustained attention: John Dennis, 1 * William Law, 15 
Reimarus, 18 Hume, 17 Berkeley, 18 Hutcheson, 19 Godwin, 20 John 
Brown, 21 Fielding, 22 Gibbon,, 3 Diderot, 24 Holbach, 25 Rousseau, 26 
Malthus, 27 James Mill, 28 Mackintosh, 29 Adam Smith, 30 Warburton, 31 
John Wesley, 32 Herder, 33 Montesquieu, 34 Hazlitt, 35 and Bentham. 36 

M Vice and Luxury Publick Mischiefs: or, Remarks on . . . the Fable of 
the Bees (1724). 

15 Remarks upon . . . the Fable of the Bees (1724). 

M frogramma quo Fabulam de Apibus examinat . . . (1726). 

"Essays, ed. Green and Grose, 1889, i, 308-9. 

18 Alciphron: or, the Minute Philospher (first and second dialogues) ; 
Discourse Addressed to Magistrates, 1736 (Works, ed. Fraser, Oxford, 1871, 
in, 424). 

"Letter in London Journal for Nov. 14 and 21, 1724; Inquiry into the 
Original . . . of . . . Virtue . ... In which the Principles of . . . 
Shaftesbury are . . . defended against . . . the Fable of the Bees (1725) ; 
three letters in the Dublin Journal, Feb. 5, 12, and 19, 1726 — reprinted as 
the latter half of Reflections upon Laughter, and Remarks upon the Fable 
of the Bees (Glasgow, 1750). 

M Political Justice—ed. 1793, n, 815; ed. 1796, n, 484-5, note. 

a Estimate (1758), II, 86; On Honour (1743), lines 176-9; Essays on the 
Characteristics (1751), in the second essay. 

™ Tom Jones, book 6, chap. I; Amelia, book 3, chap 5; Covent-Chrden 
Journal, ed. Jensen, New Haven, I, 258-263. 

23 Memoirs, ed. Hill, 1900, p. 23. 

u QHuvres, ed. Assezat, Paris, x, 299 and iv, 102-3 (the latter sometimes 
attributed to Rousseau). 

35 La Morale Vniverselle (1820), I, xxi-xxiii. 

x Narcisse, preface ((Euvres, ed. Petitain, 1859, v, 142). See also Mas- 
son's edition of the Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. 

21 Essay on . . . Population, ed. Bettany, 1890, p. 553, note. 

28 Fragment on Mackintosh (1835), pp. 55-63. 

28 " Disertation Second," in Encyclopedia Britanhica, ed. 1842, I, 323. 

30 Letter in Edinburgh Review (1755), No. 1, pp. 63-79; Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1759), pp. 474-87 and 492. 

31 Divine Legation of Moses (1846), I, 156ff. 

" Diary, entry for Apr. 14, 1756, and letter cited in Abbey's English 
Church and its Bishops (1887), I, 32. 
*>Adrastea, iv (2), 234-252. 

34 De V Esprit des Lois, book 7, chap. 1. 

35 See index of Waller and Glover edition for some twenty-three references. 

36 Works, ed. Bowring, 1843, I, 49, note, and x, 73. 
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Some of these, such as Fielding, referred to him repeatedly, and 
some wrote whole books on him. William Law devoted a volume 
to him; so did John Dennis; and Francis Hutcheson, no mean 
figure in the history of philosophy, wrote two books against him; 
while Adam Smith allotted him half of a special article, and 
Berkeley, a dialogue. 

Nor was this vogue merely academic. The Fable of the Bees 
made a public scandal, and reached through the resultant notoriety 
not only the public eye but the public emotion. Mandeville, with 
his teaching of the usefulness of vice, inherited the office of Lord 
High Bogey -man, which Hobbes had held in the preceding century. 
The Fable was twice presented by the Grand Jury as a public 
nuisance ; minister and bishop alike denounced it from the pulpit. 37 
The book, indeed, aroused positive consternation, ranging from the 
reprehension of Bishop Berkeley 38 to the horror of John Wesley, 39 
who protests that not even Voltaire could have said so much for 
wickedness. In France, the Fable was actually ordered burned 
by the common hangman. 40 

It would, in fact, be difficult to overrate the degree and extent of 
Mandeville's eighteenth-century fame. A letter of Wesley's, 41 in 
1750, indicates that the Fable was current in Ireland. In France, 
in 1765, we find Diderot complaining that the tenets of the book 
had become so familiar as to be a conversational nuisance. 42 In 
1768, the friend of Laurence Sterne, John Hall-Stevenson, thought 
a good title for one of his pieces would be "The New Fable of 
the Bees." As late, indeed, as 1787, and in America at that, the 

"Some of the sermons against it that got into print were The True 
Christian Method of Educating the Children both of the Poor and Rich, 
preached in 1724 by Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man; Chandler's 
Doing Good . ... an Answer to . . . the Fable of the Bees (1728) ; a 
sermon delivered in 1727 by Isaac Watts (printed as An Essay towards the 
Encouragement of Charity- Schools, 1728) ; and Barnes's Charity and 
Charity Schools Defended (delivered 1724, printed 1727). 

» Works, ed. Fraser, 1871, in, 424. 

"Journal, ed. Curnock, iv, 157. 

40 G. Peignot, Dictionnaire . . . des Principaux Livres Condamnds au Feu 
(Paris, 1806), I, 282. 

41 Cited in Abbey's English Church and its Bishops ( 1887 ) , I, 32. 
° (Euvres, ed. Assezat, x, 299. 
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author of our first American comedy — a play meant for popular 
consumption 43 — refers to Mandeville as if the latter's theories 
were as well known to the audience as the latest proclamation of 
General Washington. 

This outline of Mandevi lie's vogue will serve as a prelude to the 
search into his specific influence, and may also give some initial 
intimations of the justification for the claims I made at the outset 
concerning his importance. 

II 

Now, to understand the effect which Mandeville exercised on 
ethical theory, it will be necessary to sketch briefly his general 
philosophical position. A good part of Mandeville will escape in 
the process: the wit, humor, and worldly-wise cynicism which gave 
his thought its edge must be omitted ; but that cannot be helped. — 
Mandeville called his book " Private Vices, Publick Benefits." Now, 
by that he did not mean that all evil 'has a good side to it, and 
that this good outweighs the ill. His parados turned, instead, on 
a matter of definition. He adopted certain current ethical con- 
ceptions as to the prerequisites of morality. But when he came 
rigorously to apply the definition of virtue which he had thus 
derived he found that the world did not furnish any examples of 
people who lived up to the definition, and thus it became an ob- 
vious deduction that, since all is vicious, even matters beneficial 
to us arise from vicious causes, and private vices are public ben- 
efits. 

The conception of virtue propounded by Mandeville proclaimed, 
first, that no action was really virtuous if inspired by selfish emo- 
tion ; and this assumption, since Mandeville considered all natural 
emotion fundamentally selfish, implied the ascetic position that 
no action was virtuous if done from natural impulse. Secondly, 
Mandeville's definition of virtue declared that no action was meri- 
torious unless the motive that inspired it was a " rational " one. 
As Mandeville interpreted " rational " to imply an antithesis to 
emotion and self-Tegard, both aspects of his ethical code — the 
ascetic and the rationalistic — alike condemned as vicious all action 

u RoyaU Tyler, The Contrast, m, ii. 
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whose dominant motive was natural impulse and 6elf-regarding 
bias — or, to (put it from a different angle, bis code condemned all 
such acta as were caused by the traits man shared with the animals. 
This conception of morality was no invention of Mandeville's. 
Be merely adopted the creed of two great popular groups of the 
period. The first group comprised the theologians who, from the 
orthodox belief in the depravity of human nature, concluded nat- 
urally that virtue could not be found except in such action as 
unselfishly denied or transcended the working of the nature they 
condemned. 4 * To all logical inferences from Mandeville's position 
as to the moral necessity of unselfishness and the conquest of 
natural impulse these ascetics were also fairly committed. The 
other group comprised the rationalistic or " intellectualistic " 
ethical thinkers, who identified morality with such action as pro- 
ceeded from rational motives. This group was committed to con- 
clusions logically deducible from Mandeville's position only in so 
far as, like him, they made an antithesis between reason and emo- 
tion; but, since this antithesis was very commonly made, at least 
implicitly, 45 these thinkers too were largely implicated in Mande- 

" This was the respectable orthodox position. Thus Luther wrote, " All 
things in thyself are unrighteous, sinful, and damnable" {Select Works, 
trans. Cole, 1826, I, 13 and passim). And Calvin argued (Institutes, 
Hi, ix, 2), "For there is no medium between the two things: the earth 
must either be worthless in our estimation, or keep us enslaved by an in- 
temperate love of it. Therefore, if we have any regard to eternity, we must 
carefully strive to disencumber ourselves of these fetters " ; and he speaks 
(Institutes, in, ix, 3) of the "contempt which believers should train them- 
selves to feel for the present life." This belief in the corruption of human 
nature the Synod of Dort authenticated as the official Protestant doctrine. 
It is found in representative moral works of all sorts. For example, in his 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying (Temple Classics, p. 68), Jeremy Taylor 
wrote, " He that would die holily and happily, must in this world love tears, 
humility, solitude, and repentance." In 1722, in his Conscious Lovers 
(m, i), Steele satirized this attitude as if it were of general currency: 
" To love is a passion, 'tis a desire, and we must have no desires." 

"Rationalism, of one aspect or another, in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century ethics was, it is almost unnecessary to note, very marked, whether 
in a writer such as the Cambridge Platonist Culverwel, who states ( Of the 
Light of Nature, ed. Brown, 1857, p. 66) that " the law of nature is built 
upon reason," or in a more systematic thinker like the " intellectualist " 
Samuel Clarke, who argues (Works, ed. 1738, II, 50-1) : " From this first, 
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ville's conclusions. The implications, then, which Mandeville was 
to deduce from the rigorous application of his definition of virtue 
were such as could genuinely involve and provoke the thought of 
his day. 

The conclusion reached by Mandeville that all human action is 
at bottom vicious was attained by a psychological analysis of human 

original, and literal signification of the words, Flesh and Spirit; the same 
Terms have, by a very easy and natural figure of Speech, been extended to 
signify All Vice and All Virtue in general; as having their Root and Foun- 
dation, one in the prevailing of different Passions and Desires over the 
Dictates of Reason, and the other in the Dominion of Reason and Religion 
over all the irregularities of Desires and Possums. Every Vice, and every 
instance of Wickedness, of whatever kind it be; has its Foundation in some 
unreasonable Appetite or ungoverned Passion, warring against the Law of 
the Mind." And again — "All Religion or Virtue, consists in the Love of 
Truth, and in the Free Choice and Practice of Right, and in being influenced 
regularly by rational and moral Motives " (Sermons, ed. 1742, i, 457). Fven 
so empirical a thinker as Locke holds, in contradiction to his main phil- 
osophy, that a complete morality can be derived by the exercise of pure 
ratiocination from general a priori principles, without reference to con- 
crete circumstances; and Spinoza also, who had placed so great a stress 
on the dependence of thought upon feeling, nevertheless attempts to demon- 
strate his ethics " ordine geometrico." 

However, although the general thought identified virtue with conduct in 
accord with " reason," " reason " was usually an ill-defined and contra- 
dictorily employed term. The ethical rationalism of the period implied, 
first, that the organization of the universe was a geometrically rational one, 
and that, therefore, moral laws were the " immutable and eternal " affairs 
whose disconnection with the facts of human nature Fielding was later to 
ridicule in Tom Jones. To such a conception the tastes and emotions in 
which men differed from one another were either irritating or negligible; 
and its stress was naturally laid upon the abstract, rational relationships 
which were true alike of all men. To this conception, therefore, " reason " 
tended to imply an antithesis to taste and individual impulse. 

Secondly, the ethical rationalism of the day insisted that acts were 
virtuous only if their motivation was from " reason." It is at this point — 
the phase of rationalistic ethics of chief importance in relation to Man- 
deville — that current philosophy was most inchoate. No real attempt was 
usually made to define motivation 'by " reason." " Reason " sometimes im- 
plied any practical action, sometimes a proper blend of deliberation and 
impulse, and very often, indeed, it was used, as Mandeville used it, in con- 
nection with acts the decision to perform which was not determined by 
emotional or personal bias (which might, however, provided it did not 
determine the will to act, legitimately accompany the action). Again and 
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emotion* and their relation to opinion never before equalled, except 
possibly by Spinoza, for scientific penetration and completeness. I 
shall not here attempt to detail the examination through •which 
Mandeville reached the conclusions that reason is not a determinant 
factor in men's actions, our most elaborate and apparently detached 
ratiocination being basically only a rationalizing and excusing of 
the demands of dominant emotions ; that all our acts — even those 
apparently most altruistic and unselfish — are, traced to their source, 

again it is manifest upon analysis that action according to reason is thought 
of (even by thinkers who sometimes take a different position) as action 
done despite the insistence of natural impulse and self-regarding bias, in 
spite of one's animal nature. Sometimes the writer makes this antithesis 
comparatively obvious, as when Culverwel reasons: "Yet grant that the 
several multitudes, all the species of these irrational creatures [animals] 
were all without spot or blemish in . . . their sensitive conversation, can 
any therefore fancy that they dress themselves by the glass of a [moral] 
law? Is it not rather a faithfulness to their own natural inclinations t . . . 
A law is founded in intellectuals, in the reason, not in the sensitive princi- 
ple " (Of the Light of Nature, ed. Brown, 1857, p. 62) . The tendency of the 
rationalistic school to make reason a quite abstract function is illustrated 
in the work of Mandeville's contemporary Wollaston, whose rationalistic 
Natural Religion Delineated considered virtue simply as truth, and vice as 
untruth. The antithesis between reason and .natural impulse is very sharp 
and explicit in Richard Price, who summed up the principles of the " intel- 
lectualist " school of which he was a belated member in the statement that 
" instinctive benevolence is no principle of virtue, nor are any actions flow- 
ing merely from it virtuous. As far as this influences, so far something else 
than reason and goodness influence, and so nmch I think is to be sub- 
tracted from the moral worth of any action or character" (Review of the 
Principle Questions in Morals, ed. 1787, pp. 323-4). 

There were certain characteristics of the ethical rationalism of the day 
which explain and illustrate the tendency to disassociate reason and feeling. 
In the first place, rationalism was from one aspect transcendental. With 
its stress on " immutable and eternal laws " of right and wrong and its 
love of the formulable, it was largely an attempt to transcend the merely 
relative, and hence personal and individual emotions. Like the theological 
asceticism of its day (see above, note 44), it was <a method of trans- 
cending concrete human nature. Secondly, it could hardly help being 
affected by this current theological asceticism and its condemnation of 
natural impulse, especially since so many rationalists were also theologians. 
The tendency to identify the theological and the rationalistic attitudes is 
evidenced in the prayer with which Thomas Burnet closed the second book 
of his Theory of the Earth: "MAY we, in the mean time, by a true Love 
of Ood above all things, and a contempt of this Tain World which passeth 
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due to some variety or interplay of selfish emotion ; that man, after 
all, is only " the most perfect of animals " (Fable, I, 31) and, no 
matter how much trained and preached at, can never transcend or 
contradict this fact. It is enough to note that he found his ethical 
code impossible of achievement, and, therefore, advised all pre- 
tenders to statesmanship not to worry about unselfishness and 
" rationality," but to content themselves with so ordering things 
that there should be such proper mixture of various self-counter- 
acting selfish passions as would produce harmonious results. For 
practical purposes, then, Mandeville offered, not rigorism, but 
utilitarianism te as a guiding principle to the actual worldly world. 

away; By a careful use of the Gifts of God and Nature, the Light of Reason 
and Revelation, prepare our selves . . . for the great Coming of our Sav- 
iour." Note the paralleling of " a contempt for this Vain World " with 
" the Light of Reason." In the third place, because of the problem of the 
soul a sharp distinction was drawn between man and the animals. The 
belief that animals have no soul (rational principle) combined with the 
conviction that the soul is the ultimately important thing tended naturally 
to cause contempt for the animal functions and a belief that they could 
form no ingredient in virtue. Berkeley illustrates this tendency when, in 
his reply to Mandeville (Alciphron), he says, "Considered in that light 
[as he is an animal], he [man] hath no sense of duty, no notion of virtue" 
(Works, ed. Fraser, 1871, II, 81). Finally, to cause too sharp an antithesis 
between the conceptions of reason and feeling there was the all important 
fact of mental and literary inexactness, of failure to make and maintain 
proper distinctions. Since Mandeville's day philosophical speculation, to an 
appreciable extent on his account (see Ibelow, note 53), has become 
more precise as regards the distinction between reason and feeling, but in 
his time it so generally fell into assertions or implications of an antithesis 
between reason and impulse, even in the face of speculations in the same 
work maintaining an opposite position, that so great a thinker as Spinoza 
was not entirely exempt from the contagion, as is apparent in his Ethioa, 
part 4, props. 53 and 56. 

From the above it may be seen that, even though the position taken by 
Mandeville that no conduct can be virtuous unless the will to perform it 
was undetermined by natural impulse and selfishness may have been some- 
what more extreme than the average, yet it is evident that his position was 
none the less in accord with a great body of contemporary theory. And, 
indeed, this close relation to his age is demonstrated by the violence of the 
popular reaction to his book. 

" I use the term " utilitarian " in a looser sense than that in which 
specialists in philosophy ordinarily employ it. I use it as a blanket term 
for such teleological forms of ethics as eudaemonism and universal hedon- 
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And he felt it a pretty good world, too, in which, although abstract 
■virtue might be absent, yet human self-seeking, properly controlled, 
could be made to produce a prosperous and happy state of affairs. 

But then came the paradox. All this actual scheme of things, 
although it produces or can be made to produce such pleasant 
results, is, he announced, wrong, because not in accord with the 
demands of rigoristic morality. The passions are indispensable to 
proper conduct, but they are wicked. Prosperity is a pleasant 
thing, but it is evil. The utilitarian viewpoint is 'highly practical, 
but it will send you to Hell. Indeed, all the things which Mande- 
ville has Shown so necessary and desirable he then rejects as vicious. 
His philosophy, accordingly, has two aspects. First, he presents 
the actual world and how to get along in it, and after he has 
expounded the means of making it exceedingly pleasant, he places 
a candle snuffer on his previous thought by declaring that all these 
good things of the world are vicious because not based and impos- 
sible of being based on the rigoristic demand for unselfishness and 
rationally motivated action. The Fable of .the Bees, then, holds in 
solution two opposite points of view — the utilitarian and the rigor- 
istic or formalistic. 

By juxtaposing these two in this manner, Mandeville has achieved 
a latent reductio ad absurdum of the rigoristic point of view. But 
he never educed this reductio ad absurdum. Although he spent 
most of his book in the demonstration that a life regulated by the 
principles of rigoristic virtue is not only impossible but highly 
undesirable, he continued to announce the sanctity of the for- 
malistic creed. This paradoxical ethical duet which Mandeville 
carried on with himself is the point to note here, for it is this fact 
which gives the clue to the influence on ethics which he exerted. 

The attacks on Mandeville focus on this paradox, but the type 
of attack varies according to the intellectual leanings of the par- 
ism; and intend by it always an opposition to the insistence of rigoristic 
or formalistic ethics — rationalistic or ascetic — that not results but motiva- 
tion by right principle determines virtuousness. To have used the technical 
vocabulary of the philosophical specialist would have needlessly hampered 
the reader trained in other fields; and, besides, my non- technical use of the 
term parallels the condition of ethical theory in Mandeville's day, when 
utilitarian theory had not yet taken to itself the specific connotation it now 
lias, but was thought of simply as an ethics whose moral touchstone was 
results and not abstract principle. 
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ticular polemicist. First there were the critics who, like William 
Law and John Dennis, adhered to the rigoristic school of ethics. 
On these the effect of the Fable was that of the insane root which 
takes the reason prisoner. William Law was almost alone in keep- 
ing his head, although not his temper. It was not merely the 
theories of Mandeville that caused this riot of reason, but the tone 
of the doctor's writing. Mandeville employed a humorously cynical 
down Tightness of statement that made him so provocative that even 
now, after two hundred years, he has kept almost unimpaired his 
ability to irritate those who disagree' with him. But, apart from 
their expression, there was enough in Mandeville's tenets to upset 
those who believed virtue necessarily unselfish and rational. Man- 
deville accepted their own position to argue them into unbearable 
predicaments. He agreed that only such behaviour is virtuous as 
is motivated not by selfish emotion but through the conquest of 
one's natural impulses or through sheer respect for a moral code ; 
and then he demonstrated that there can be no such conduct in 
this world. He admitted that a state based on selfishness is cor- 
rupt and that luxury is contrary to the 'Christian religion, and 
then he proceeded to show that all society must be based on selfish- 
ness and that no state can be great without luxury. He agreed 
that men must transcend their animal nature, and then he proved 
that it could not be done. In other words, he took advantage of 
his opponents' own standards to show them that according to these 
ideals they had never done a virtuous action in their lives, and 
that, even if these standards could be lived up to, they would in- 
evitably cause the total collapse of society. Meanwhile Mandeville 
stood in the middle of this spectacle roaring with laughter; which 
did not help to soothe his critics. 

The thing was like an argument between Bernard Shaw and a 
synod of revivalists. They lost their heads. If only Mandeville 
had accepted the reductio ad absurdum latent in his book and 
rejected the rigoristic system of ethics, things would have been 
simple for the William Laws. They would merely have rushed to 
the defense of their code, and been quite comfortable. But Mande- 
ville didn't reject it; the force of his demonstration of the value of 
vice and impossibility of virtue rested on his accepting their po- 
sition. 
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There were, therefore, only two rational 4T courses open to the 
rigorists. They could argue, first, that Mandeville's vivisection of 
human nature was faulty and that men really cam act in a manner 
fundamentally unselfish and rational. This they tried. 48 But 
Mandeville's analysis had been so keen and thorough that few of 
his opponents dared claim that they had demonstrated more than 
that in some few cases a man might conceivably be virtuous in their 
6ense of the word. This was hardly very comforting, for it left 
them still drowning in a sea of almost undiluted iniquity. 

The other method was to abandon the ascetic point of view and 
deny that only such actions were virtuous as were done from 
unselfish devotion to principle, and to call for another criterion of 
virtue. Now, the strange fact is that almost every rigorist who 
undertook to answer Mandeville did at some time or other in this 
fashion repudiate his own basal position. 48 IWilliam Law was 

" I say " rational " advisedly. Many of Mandeville's attackers simply 
misunderstood him. They took his terms quite literally, interpreting 
" vice " as something contrary to the welfare of the individual practising 
it. From this they proved " by rule demonstrative " that vice must there- 
fore be injurious to society, the sum of individuals. But, of course, Man- 
deville meant toy vice not something harmful to its devotees, but something 
contrary to the dictates of a strictly rigoristic morality. John Dennis is 
a good example of the literal-minded whose attack on the Fable was largely 
an excited attempt to prove that if a thing has a bad effect it has an effect 
which is bad. 

And then, besides the logomachy arising from a too literal reading of the 
Fable, much of the controversy was mere vituperation, as in Hendley's 
Defence of the Charity-Schools. Wherein the Many False, Scandalous and 
Malicious Objections of those Advocates for Ignorance and Irreligion, the 
Author of the Fable of the Bees . . . are . . . answer 'd (1725). 

"Notably Hutcheson (Inquiry into . . . Beauty and Virtue). But 
Hutcheson's attempt to prove the fundamental benevolence of humanity is 
not entirely an attack on Mandeville's psychological analysis; it is largely 
a giving of different names to the same emotions. Hutcheson, like Man- 
deville, denied the possibility of entirely dispassionate action; and Man- 
deville, like Hutcheson, admitted the reality of the compassionate impulses. 
Mandeville, however, insisted on terming all natural emotions selfish, 
whereas Hutcheson defined some of them as altruistic. 

As to the effects of distinguishing between selfish and unselfish natural 
impulse, see below, note 53. 

"That is, if he did not indulge merely in vituperation or in the misun- 
derstanding considered above, note 47. 

7 
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perhaps as staunch and unmitigated an ascetic as ever urged his 
dogmas on other people; to Law an act done simply because a 
person wanted to do it was ipso facto a bad act. 60 Yet Law, in his 
answer to the Fable, at times approaches the utilitarian position, 
and approves natural impulse. 51 

Law was typical. Of the rigorists who attack the Fable with any 
insight, almost all B2 are driven at some point or other to turn upon 
their own rigorism and to set up instead some form of utilitarian>- 
ism; that is, to maintain that moral laws are justly to be shaped 
and qualified according to the human ends to be served, and to 
measure the service of these ends in terms of human happiness. 63 

"See his Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1727), passim. 

" Remarks upon . . . the Fable of the Bees (1724), pp. 33-37. 

a Examples of rigoristic critics thus forced to repudiate their position 
include Law, Dennis, Fiddes (General Treatise of Morality, 1724), and Bluet 
(Enquiry whether . . . Virtue tends to . . . Benefit . . . of a People, 
1725). 

M Of course there were ways for the rigorists to evade Mandeville's attack 
without quite giving up their position. Their very inconsistencies were a 
means of defense; and Mandeville, too, really had taken a rigoristic position 
more accentuated and bald than the average. But the devices by which the 
rigorists sought to defend themselves without shifting ground were a very 
incomplete defense. Thus, they argued that there was such a thing as 
morally neutral activity, and that, therefore, self-regarding action and 
natural impulse, while not sufficient by themselves for virtue, were not 
necessarily vicious. This destroyed Mandeville's demonstration that the 
rigoristic position implied everything to be necessarily vicious, but it left 
him able still to claim that nothing could be virtuous, moral neutrality 
being then the utter limit of moral achievement. This, of course, was hardly 
satisfactory to the rigorists. Similarly, the ascetics could and did argue 
that they did not deny the moral value of man's nature nor quite condemn 
selfishness — indeed, that, properly understood, man's real nature and great- 
est happiness is found only in obeying the a priori dictates of Heaven, and 
that, therefore, enlightened selfishness demands adherence to the rigoristic 
code. Not to notice the important shift of sense in the word " nature," 
it is enough to point out here that the " theological utilitarianism " here 
adopted is definitely an approach to more empirical utilitarianism, and, 
therefore, that here again Mandeville's pressure towards utilitarianism is 
only partially evaded. Again, the rigorists might deny, like non-rigorists 
such as Adam Smith, that all natural feeling was selfish, maintaining that 
some compassionate emotions were genuinely altruistic. But since they could 
not say this of all compassionate feeling (some of this being obviously a 
self-indulgence) they had to find a criterion to distinguish between selfish 
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On the other hand, there was another class of critics of the Fable, 
comprising those men by intellectual bias anti-rigoristic, like Hume 
and Adam Smith. These men took the Fable more calmly. Not 
holding the formalistic premise, they were not upset by Mande- 
ville's deductions therefrom. They agreed with his analysis; but 
when he came to his rigoristic candle-snuffer and said, "All these 
good things are due to vice," they answered with Hume : If it be 
vice which produces all the good' in the world, then there is some- 
thing the matter with our terminology; such vice is not vice but 
good. 64 These critics then, simply accepted the reductio ad ab- 
surdum Which Mandeville refused to educe, and, rejecting the for- 
malism which gave rise to Mandeville's paradox, adopted instead a 
utilitarian scheme of ethics. 

This may seem the simple and obvious thing to do. And it is 
simple and obvious now — after two hundred years. But in that sim- 
ple and obvious step is the germ of the whole modern utilitarian 
movement ; in that rejection of absolute a priori codes and that re- 
fusal to dissever man from the animals is the core of the modern 
scientific, empirical attitude. With the solving of Mandeville's par- 
adox, indeed, is bound up our whole present-day intellectual atmos- 
phere, the development of which the utilitarian movement has done 
so much to foster. 

and non-selfish compassionate emotion; and, a strictly rigoristic test being 
here not possible, a utilitarian criterion naturally forced itself upon them. 
And, waiving the efficacy of their replies to Mandeville, the very fact that 
they had to frame replies on profoundly significant ethical questions was 
itself a service to the progress of speculation. One may look long in pre- 
Mandevillian literature for such careful distinctions between reason and 
emotion and their respective virtuousness as Law, for example, is forced 
to make in his effort to show that Mandeville misunderstood the rigoristic 
position. Whether he misunderstood it or not, he forced its adherents to 
attempt a liberation of their creed from the contradictions and indefinite- 
ness which by themselves had given enough ground for his satire. 

And apart from the sheerly logical side of the matter, there was a psy- 
chological reason why the attempt to cope with Mandeville so weakened the 
power of the formalists. Formalism affirms its transcendence; it professes 
absoluteness. When, therefore, imperfection in a formalistic creed is suf- 
ficiently felt to induce a desire for modification, the impulsion to formalism 
— a craving for the absoluteness and perfection which the creed promised — 
is weakened at its source, for the creed is now seen to be somewhat a thing 
of uncertainty. 

" See Hume, Essays, ed. Green and Grose, 1889, n, 178. 
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Now, recognition of the inexpediency of rigoristic codes, which 
recognition eventually led to the utilitarian movement, was to be 
found elsewhere than in Mandeviile, and the Mandevillian paradox 
was to be found latent in every -day points of view; but it was in 
dealing with Mandeville's especially forceful statement of this 
paradox that the utilitarian leaders were first caused to solve it. 
It was Mandeviile who furnished them the specific stimulus. 
Their first statements of the utilitarian theory will be found 
in those books of theirs which deal with Mandeviile, and were 
largely evolved through the controversy. This is true of three who 
wrote of him at considerable length — Francis Hutcheson, John 
Brown, and Adam Smith, while, of the other major leaders of the 
utilitarian movement, Hume was acquainted with Mandeviile, Ben- 
tham and Godwin praised him, and James Mill strongly defended 
him. 60 And, turning from the leaders to the intellectual soil upon 
which they had to work, it should be recalled that contemporary 
anti- or non-utilitarian opinion had been qualified, and thus pre- 
pared for change, by the insistent paradox of the Fable, the out- 
standing ethical irritant of its generation. The case might be put 
more formally : Mandeville's critics are forced in their considera- 
tion of him to adopt in common the utilitarian attitude. Yet these 
critics were very dissimilar thinkers. Their agreement, therefore, 
must in considerable measure have been due to the nature of the 
subject — the Fable of the Bees. 

The paradox of the Fable, indeed, supplied a spur which, on con- 
tact, almost necessarily forced all groups toward utilitarianism; 
and the enormous vogue of the book, together with the facts that 
its paradox was based on dominant types of ethical theory and thus 
involved and affected their many adherents, and that the book was 
so studied and reacted to by the utilitarian leaders, is proof of how 
generally and efficaciously the spur was applied. 

As a matter of fact Mandeviile has an even fuller claim than this 
to be considered a prime mover in the development of modern 
utilitarianism: it was not only through forcing a solution of the 
paradox that private vices are public benefits that the Fable fathered 
the utilitarian philosophy; another salient feature of Mandeville's 
ethical scheme had effect of a similar sort. This feature can be 

55 For references see above, notes 19, 21, 30, 17, 36, 20, and 28. 
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equally well described as moral nihilism, philosophical anarchism, 
or pyrrhonism. In morals, declared Mandeville, there are no uni- 
versally valid rules of conduct. No person believes one thing but 
someone professes the opposite; no nation approves one form of 
conduct but another nation as strongly condemns it. ". . . hunting 
after this Pulchrum & Honestum is not much better than a Wild- 
Goose-Chace " (Fable, I, 380). " What Mortal can decide which is 
the handsomest, abstract from the Mode in being, to wear great 
Buttons or small ones? ... In Morals there is no greater Cer- 
tainty" (Fable, I, 377-9). 

How Mandeville reconciled this pyrrhonism with the rigoristic 
ethics which he accepted superficially and the utilitarianism which 
was basic in his thought need not concern us here. The point is 
that he put his denial of general moral standards with his usual 
pungency, and that it produced noticeable reactions in a number of 
his critics. 68 It affected them in much the same way that his 
famous paradox had. It presented what was to them an intolerable 
scheme of things, which, for their peace of mind and soul, they had 
to remodel. And this remodeling — the furnishing of those valid 
ethical standards whose existence Mandeville denied — led them 
either to assert some a priori code and to maintain a rigoristic 
scheme of ethics (in which case the other edge of Mandeville's 
blade — his paradox — drove them toward utilitarianism) ; or it 
caused them to appeal to the utility of actions to supply, for judg- 
ing those actions, the moral criteria Mandeville denied. 

Thus with a double lash Mandeville drove his critics toward 
utilitarianism. By making the rigoristic position intolerable and 
the anarchistic position plausible, he forced his readers to formu- 
late a way out. He furnished the necessity Which is the mother of 
invention. 

Nor is this all ; for not only did Mandeville have the effect of a 
horrible example by driving people away from the position he osten- 
sibly supported; he must also have exercised the influence of a 
model to be copied. As I indicated earlier, he himself had adopted 

M For instance, in Law (Remarks, section 3), Berkeley (Works, ed. 
Fraser, 1871, n, 76 and 82), Brown (Essays, second essay, section 4), Adam 
Smith (Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. 1759, p. 474), and Fiddes (General 
Treatise of Morality, preface). 
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the utilitarian point of view, and his whole viewpoint and method 
is strongly empirical. Indeed, he gave the utilitarian principle one 
of its earliest statements in its modern form." " If a Publick Act," 
he said, " taking in all its Consequences, really produces a greater 
Quantity of Good, it must, and ought to be term'd a good Act." 
And again, " No sinful Laws can be beneficial, and vice versa, . . . 
no beneficial Laws can be sinful." 58 Now, while I find no certain 
evidence of anyone's having copied directly after M&ndeville's state- 
ments of the utilitarian philosophy, yet it is only rational to sup- 
pose that some of his myriad readers and students must have adopted 
such beliefs from the Fable. 

Furthermore, considering the effect of the book on those who 
wrote about it, and its enormous vogue, it is only fair to assume 
that its influence was considerable on those who did not write about 
it. Such an influence would have been exerted not only through 
the Fable itself, but through the works of disciples and opponents. 
This last matter is not entirely conjectural. Bentham, for instance, 
said that one of the books which most affected him was the 
De L'Esprit of Helv6tius. 6 ° Now, this book is in many ways simply 
a French paraphrase of the Fable." 

This unspecific influence might be much further enlarged upon, 
but it is hardly worth the while thus to elaborate conjecture when 

" Hutcheson's dictum that " that Action is test, which accomplishes the 
greatest Happiness for the greatest Numbers " (Inquiry into . . . Beauty 
and Virtue, ed. 1725, p. 164), was not pronounced till 1725. 

"Modest Defence of Publick Stews (1724), pp. 68 and 69. Similar state- 
ments of the utilitarian position are found in the Fable, I, 274, n, 196, 
II, 333, and n, 335. 

"See Leslie Stephen, English Utilitarians (1900), i, 177. 

'"Helvetius' derivation from Mandeville has been noted by Jodl, Oesch- 
ichte der Ethik (Stuttgart, 1882), I, 189; Tabaraud, Histoire Critique du 
Philosophismc Anglois (1806), II, 186; Malesherfoes (eee Erdmann, Grund- 
riss der Gcschichtc der Philosophic, ed. Berlin, 1870, H, 121) ; Morize, L'Apo- 
logie du Luxe (1909), p. 69; Sakmann, Bernard de Mandeville (Freiburg, 
1897), p. 212; Schlosser, History of the Eighteenth Century (1843-52), I, 
50; Guyot, La Science tlconomique (1907), p. 8; Hasbach, "Les Fondements 
Philosophique de 1'lSconomie Politique " ( in Revue d'Eoonomie Politique 
for 1893, VII, 785) ; Buckle, History of Civilization im England (1872), n, 
218; Robertson, Short History of Frecthought (N. Y., 1906), n, 238. The 
Sorbonne blamed Helvgtius' theories partly on Mandeville's teachings (see 
Sakmann, Bernard de Mandeville, p. 212). 
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the positive facts already noted suffice to prove the Fable of the 
Bees one of the most fundamental and persistent influences under- 
lying the whole modern utilitarian movement. 

Ill 

Let us consider now Mandeville's effect on the course of economic 
theory, where his dominance was perhaps at its greatest. 

One aspect of Mandeville's effect on the history of economic 
thought was his association with the famous division of labor theory. 
It is generally known that Adam Smith made this principle into 
one of the foundation stones of modern economic thought, but it is 
not so well known that Adam Smith took this theory largely from 
Mandeville. Mandeville, in the Fable of the Bees, as early as the 
first edition in 1714, definitely developed this conception not only 
once but several times. 61 Now, of course, th'e mere fact that Man- 
deville anticipated Smith would not mean that Smith derived his 
tenets from Mandeville, for Smith had been anticipated by others 
besides Mandeville. But Mandeville has special claims to influence. 
We know that Smith was intimately acquainted with the Fable of 
the Bees. He gave a most able analysis of it in his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, and devoted half an essay to the influence of Mande- 
ville on Rousseau. 42 Moreover, Mandeville not only sets forth the 
division of labor principle, but does so in the words that Smith was 
to make famous, speaking several times of " dividing " and " sub- 
dividing" "labour." Furthermore, one of the most famous passages 
in the Wealth of Nations — that about the laborer's coat — is only a 
padded paraphrase of a similar passage in the Fable of .the Bees. 93 
Finally, Dugald Stewart, who knew Smith personally, credits Man- 
deville M with having been Smith's inspiration. It does not seem 
that more need be said to indicate that considerable credit for put- 
ting the division of labor theory on its feet belongs to Mandeville. 

"See Fable, I, 182-3, I, 411-4, n, 149, n, 335-6, n, 386, n, 391, and index 
to Part II under, " Labour. The usefulness of dividing and subdividing it." 

w See aibove, note 30. 

"Compare Fable, I, 182-3 and 411-4 with Wealth of Nations, ed. Cannan, 
I, 13-14. Cannan notes the parallel. 

"Stewart, Collected Works, ed. Hamilton, vm, 323. Of. also vm, 311. 
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But, though important, his influence on the establishment of this 
doctrine is a minor aspect of Mandeville's effect on economic ten- 
dencies. A more important phase was his place in the international 
discussion concerning the usefulness of luxury, one of the most 
widely agitated questions in the eighteenth century. The Fable of 
the Bees contains many passages — perhaps the best known passages 
in the book — in which Mandeville shows not only the inseparability 
of luxury from a flourishing state, but holds that the production 
and consumption of luxuries is necessary to make it flourishing. 
This opinion was in opposition not only to all the more ascetic 
codes of morality, but in contradiction to what might be called the 
classic economic attitude, which set forth the ideal of a Spartan 
state, exalted the simpler agricultural pursuits, and denounced 
luxury as the degenerator of peoples and impoverisher of nations. 
The question of the value of luxury was to be one of the great battle- 
grounds of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. 

Now, the Fable of the Bees was the practical starting place of the 
defense of luxury, and exerted an international effect, greatest, per- 
haps, in Prance. From Mandeville descend the chief exponents 
of this defense : Melon, Montesquieu, 65 Voltaire, and the Encyclo- 
pedists, and even defenders who were no economists, like Dr. John- 
son. 68 Voltaire, perhaps the most influential of all the defenders, 
is especially indebted to Mandeville. The famous Mondain of Vol- 

1,5 The indebtedness of Melon and Montesquieu is treated in Mome'e 
L'Apologie du Luxe. Melon's debt is noted also by Espinas, " La Troisieme 
Phase et la Dissolution du Mercantilisme " (in Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie for Mar. 1902, p. 166). 

M Johnson's economic tenets were apparently drawn from the Fable. Man- 
devillian passages abound; see Works (1825), xi, 349; Boswell, Life, ed. 
Hill, New York, 1889, », 170-1, n, 217-9 (cf. Fable, I, 118 ff.) , in, 56, m, 265 
(of. Fable, I, 108-10 and ft.), m, 282 (cf. Fable,!, 198-9), m, 291-2, and IV, 
173; Lives of the English Poets, ed. Hill, I, 157 (Hill notes the origin of 
this in Mandeville). Johnson himself practically admits his debt {Life, 
m, 291) : "He as usual defended luxury; 'You cannot spend money in 
luxury without doing good to the poor . . .' Miss Seward asked, if this was 
not Mandeville's doctrine of ' private vices publick benefits.' " And John- 
son responds with a brilliant criticism of the Fable, the statement that he 
read the book forty or fifty years ago, and the acknowledgement that it 
"opened my views into real life very much." 
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taire, one of the chief works which drove the defense of luxury into 
the public mind, is in large part simply a versification of some of 
the theories set forth in the Fable of the Bees. n 

Nor was the Fable merely a potent influence in the works of other 
writers. It not only spurred on the others, but was itself in the 
van of the attack. In 1785, the learned Professor Pluquet, in a 
work approved by the College Royal, called Mandeville the first to 
defend luxury from the standpoint of economic theory ; es and so 
thoroughly in the public mind was .Mandeville conceived as spokes- 
man for the defense of luxury that a popular American play 69 as 
late as 1787 apostrophized not Voltaire, not any of the well-known 
encyclopedists, but Mandeville as the arch-advocate for this defense. 

We now come to perhaps the most important aspect of Mande- 
ville's economic influence. In the Fable of the Bees Mandeville 
maintains, and maintains elaborately, the theory at present known 
as the laissez-faire theory, Which dominated modern economic 
thought for a hundred years and is still a potent force. This is the 
theory that commercial affairs are happiest when least regulated by 
the government; that things tend by themselves to find their own 
proper level ; and that unregulated self-seeking on the part of indi- 
viduals will in society so interact with and check itself, that the 
result will be for the benefit of the community. But unnecessary 
interference on the part of the state will tend to pervert that deli- 
cate adjustment. Mandeville develops this hypothesis in regard 
both to national and international matters. In national affairs, he 
says— and elaborates the thesis — "Proportion as to Numbers in 
every Trade finds it self, and is never better kept than when no body 
meddles or interferes with it" {Fable, I, 342). This advocacy of 
the laissez-faire theory he put into the most discussed part of the 
Fable — the notorious " Essay on Charity and Charity-Schools " ; 
and the effect of his defense is evidenced by the number of replies 
directed specifically at this part of the Fable. 

*' This is demonstrated in Morize's L'Apologie du Luxe au XVIIIe Si&cle. 

" For the college's approval see Pluquet, Traits Philosophique et Poli- 
tique sur le Luxe (Paris, 1786), n, 501. Pluquet's statement concerning 
Mandeville's priority (Trait6, I, 16) is not quite accurate. Bayle had pre- 
ceded Mandeville in defending luxury. However, the very error shows how 
closely Mandeville had become indentifted popularly with the defense of 
luxury. 

•» Tyler, The Contract, m, ii. 
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His application of the laissez-faire attitude to international con- 
cerns took the form of an attack on the then prevailing mercantile 
theory — the belief that a nation's wealth could be gauged by the 
amount of money in the country, and that, consequently, to keep 
bullion in the country, imports should be either limited or pro- 
hibited. In opposition to this, Mandeviile, in keen analysis, demon- 
strated that a community's imports cannot be restricted without 
affecting the ability of other nations to buy that community's ex- 
ports ; and he developed, also, some of the disadvantages of a nation's 
possessing a disproportionate amount of the world's bullion. 70 This, 
of course, is a predominant phase of the philosophy underlying 
English free trade, and of the philosophy of free trade in general. 

Some historians of economics have considered the Fable of the 
Bees 71 an effectual source of the doctrine ; but here the case must 
be developed by other means than such definite citations as those 
which demonstrate Mandeville's relation to the division of labor 
theory and the defense of luxury. To begin with, considering the 
effect of Mandeville's other economic tenets, and the extraordinary 
popularity of the Fable; and in view also of the fact that the great 
apostle of the laissez-faire theory (both in its national and inter- 
national applications), Adam Smith, had such a knowledge of and 
such a debt to the Fable of the Bees, it becomes more than possible 
that as regards the laissez-faire theory also Mandeville's influence 
must have been considerable. And to these considerations must 
be added another more weighty. In the thought of the great leaders 
of the laissez-faire movement— Hume and Smith — economic theory 
is, as has been noted, the outgrowth of their ethical systems. They 
saw man as a mechanism of interacting passions which he cannot 
help indulging as they come uppermost. Fortunately, however, 
according to their belief, these passions, although at first sight 

™ For Mandeville's defense of free trade see especially Fable, I, 110-4 and 
284, and, for his theories concerning money, I, 213-5 and 345. 

71 Thus Hasback, " Les Fondements Philosophique de Pl&conomie Politique 
de Quesnay et de Smith" (in Revue d'ticowrmie Politique for 1893, vn, 
782); Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus (1887), p. 743; Laviosa, La 
Filosofia Scientifica del Diritto in Inghilterra (Turin, 1897), p. 683. Schatz 
calls it {L'Individualisme Economique et Social, ed. Paris, 1907, p. 62) 
" l'ouvrage capital on se trouve tous les germes essentiels de la philosophie 
economique et sociale de 1'individualisme." 
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their dominion might seem to threaten anarchy, are so composed 
and arranged that under the influence of society their apparent 
discords harmonize to the public good. This immensely compli- 
cated adjustment is not the effect of premeditated effort, but is the 
automatic reaction of man in society; premeditated effort could 
only bungle and interfere with the complex social harmony which 
the facts of man's nature have of themselves created and will 
maintain. Thus, from this conception of human nature, the laissez- 
faire, or individualistic, theory of economics naturally followed — 
a descendant of ethical speculation. 

Now, as has been indicated above, the relations between Mande- 
ville and the ethical philosophers of his age were very close, espe- 
cially as to the conception of human nature which underlies the 
economic theory of Smith and of Hume. Indeed, this conception cf 
human nature, without which theTe would have been no philosophy 
of laissez-faire, and with which there could hardly help but be, is 
specifically Mandeville's. It is Mandeville who describes man as a 
mechanism of personal interests, which, however, functions in 
society for the public benefit. Mandeville is the creator of the 
" economic man " about whom Smith and Hume built their system. 
The laissez-faire theorists who followed Mandeville, whatever they 
may have said about his terminology of "vice" and "virtue," 
accepted his analysis of human nature, and used it, without adding 
essentially to its completeness, as the foundation of their systems/' 

This sketch of Mandeville's influence on economic thought through 
the division of labor theory, the defense of luxury, and the laissez- 
faire philosophy does not exhaust his consequence in the field of 
economics; nor is our view of his general importance complete when 
we have added to his total effect on economics his commanding posi- 
tion in the development of the utilitarian movement. To complete 
our picture we should have to study the significance of that mass 

" Sehatz has developed this matter in his " Bernard de Mandeville " ( in 
Tierteljahrsohrift fur Social- undWirtschaftsgeschichte for 1903, I, 434-80). 

Hume, it is true, came finally to assert the reality of benevolence, and 
Smith had always maintained this. However, their analysis of human 
nature really paralleled Mandeville's; they differed only in giving the same 
compassionate emotions contrary names, as Hutcheson did (see aJbove, 
note 48). And, apart from that, in their economic writings they concen- 
trated on man as a selfish mechanism, leaving his benevolence to be con- 
sidered in more ethical works. 
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of fertile theory, embracing everything from anthropology to crim- 
inology, with which his work is crammed; we should have to 
analyze the possible effect of his other books, such as his once 
popular Treatise on the Hypochondriack and Hysterich Diseases 
and his Enquiry into the Causes of the Frequent Executions at 
Tyburn, which, according to J. M. Robertson, anticipated Howard's 
prison reforms ; 7S we should need to consider the effect he exerted 
on outstanding figures like Hazlitt and Rousseau, and to add to 
our estimate a fact with which this paper has not been concerned — 
that the Fable of the Bees is the work of a literary genius. Only 
then should we have a full portrayal of the significance of a man 
who was perhaps among the half dozen English writers of the 
eighteenth century who most profoundly influenced the course of 
civilization. 

Northwestern University. 



'Essays towards a Critical Method (1889), p. 219. 



